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The  Control  of  Industry. 


A few  months  ago,  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  at  Washington,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  socialists,  mem- 
bers of  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  intelligent  men 
ever5Twhere  were  right  in  their  demand 
that  the  workers  should  receive  the  full 
value  of  their  own  products.  The  only 
question,  he  said,  is,  what  determines  that 
value?  Then  he  is  reported  to  have  added 
that  commodities  are  the  joint  product  of 
capitalist  and  laborer.  But  that  statement 
is  wrong. 

Now  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Wilson  was  correctly  quoted  in  the 
newspapers,  but  we  do  know  that  the  big 
questions  occupying  the  minds  of  every 
intelligent  workingman  and  woman  in  the 
world  today  are  precisely  these: 

First:  Who  produce  the  things  neces- 

sary to  human  life  and  comfort  today? 

Second:  What  determines  the  value  of 

these  things? 
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Third;  What  must  the  productive 
workers  receive  in  the  future  in  order  to 
make  the  world  a secure,  a comfortable 
and  a joyful  place  to  live  in? 

Fourth:  Shall  we  continue  to  permit 

the  capitalists,  because  of  their  ownership 
of  capital,  to  appropriate  the  lion’s  share? 
or  ANY  share? 

Who  Produce  Tilings? 

To  us  it  seems  a very  simple  matter  to 
discover  who  make  and  transport  the 
things  human  beings  need  and  use  every 
day.  We  see  the  farmers  raising  food, 
wheat  and  grain,  vegetables,  cattle  and 
hogs.  And  we  see  these  foods  being 
transported  to  the  packing  houses  and  to 
the  cities  by  railroad  men,  in  cars  made 
by  car-builders  toiling  in  car  shops,  and 
drawn  by  engines  produced  by  machinists, 
fired  by  coal  supplied  by  miners. 

We  use  cotton  and  wool,  and  cloth  and 
clothing,  all  produced  and  cleaned  and 
spun  and  woven  into  cloth  and  made  up 
into  garments  by  workingmen  and  women 
and  little  children.  We  wear  shoes  which 
are  from  the  hands  of  labor,  and  live  in 
houses,  or  flats,  or  tenements  built  bv 
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labor,  from  the  materials  produced  by 
workers  in  the  woods  and  in  the  mills. 

Even  gold  and  silver  are  mined  by  work- 
ers and  made  up  into  coins  by  other  work- 
ers. And  all  bank  notes  are  likewise  made 
by  the  hands  of  labor. 

All  the  wonderful  machinery  which  is 
so  rapidly  taking  over  the  dirty  and  un- 
pleasant and  heavy  work  of  the  world 
comes  from  the  hands  and  brains  of  work- 
ingmen. Every  shop,  mill,  factory,  ware- 
house, railroad  is  the  product  of  laborers 
and  of  no  one  else. 

Labor  did  not  put  the  metals  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  nor  form  the  oil  wells. 
Labor  did  not  grow  the  forests,  nor  plant 
the  coal  in  the  mines,  nor  lay  out  the 
rivers  and  the  mountains,  the  valleys  and 
the  fertile  soil.  But  neither  may  any  capi- 
talist claim  to  have  brought  them  forth. 
They  are  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth 
and  not  the  product  of  the  brain  of 
any  man. 

We  believe  nobody  will  be  foolish 
enough  to  question  any  of  these  points — 
that  labor  produces  all  the  commodities 
necessary  to  the  life  and  well-being  of 
man,  and  that  the  natural  resources  of 
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the  world  were  not  made  by  any  man  or 
group  of  men. 

What  Determines  Value? 

But  what  about  value ; what  determines 
the  value  that  workingmen  and  working 
women  produce  in  commodities?  The 
value  of  commodities  is  determined  by 
the  necessary  social  labor  which  they 
represent. 

A pair  of  shoes,  for  example,  is  not 
made  nowadays  by  one  man.  It  is  the 
product  of  many  men,  of  social  labor. 
A stove  may  represent  eight  hours  of 
social  labor.  Marx  speaks  continually  of 
this  “social”  labor  because  commodities 
are  now  the  joint  product  of  many  men 
and  women  working  together  in  shops  or 
factories. 

The  stove,  mentioned  above,  which  it 
took  eight  hours  of  necesscvry  social  labor 
to  produce,  would  be  worth  four  times  as 
much  as  the  pair  of  shoes,  which  were  pro- 
duced in  two  hours  of  necessary  social 
labor. 

This  is  only  a brief  statement  of  the 
Marxian  theory  of  value.  It  you  are  in- 
terested in  this  subject  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  wage-worker  or  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  farmer  send  10  cents  to 
the  publishers  of  this  booklet  and  get  a 
copy  of  “Shop  Talks  on  Economics,”  or 
a copy  of  “How  the  Farmer  Can  Get 
His.” 


Of  course  the  capitalists  and  their  paid 
servants  of  the  press  insist  that  commo- 
dities are  the  joint  product  of  capital  and 
labor.  They  say  that  the  capitalist  owns 
the  factory,  the  mill,  the  packing  house 
plant;  that  he  has  invested  his  money  in 
these  institutions  and  that  without  the 
use  of  the  factory,  the  machinery,  the  mill, 
etc.,  etc.,  labor  would  be  unable  to  pro- 
duce anything.  But  we  are  very  certain 
that  labor  produced  goods  long  before 
there  were  any  such  things.  And  we  have 
seen  that  labor  produced  the  factory,  the 
mill,  the  railroads,  the  machines,  even  the 
money  possessed  by  the  capitalist  class. 

What  is  Capital? 

What,  then,  is  Capital?  Capital  today 
is  represented,  usually,  by  huge  aggrega- 
tions of  commodities:  factories,  steel 

mills,  railroads,  shops,  warehouses,  in 
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a reward  for,  the  superior  brains  or  the 
superior  business  ability  of  the  capitalist 
himself.  He  gets  the  money  and  so  he 
argues  that  he  has  earned  it.  Then  people 
maintain  that  if  capital  (factories,  shops, 
railroads,  money)  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities,  the  capitalist  is 
first  of  all  entitled  to  a large  share  in  the 
value  produced  in  the  factory,  shop,  or 
mill. 

They  say  that  capital  is  the  product  of 
capitalists  and  that  therefore  it  belongs  to 
the  capitalists  and  that  it  is  “right”  and 
“just”  that  the  capitalists  should  manage 
their  own  products  (their  plants,  shops,  or 
mills)  as  they  please,  on  whatever  terms 
they  may  determine. 

If  we  look  over  any  history  of  the 
United  States,  no  matter  how  faulty,  and 
read  about  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
here  a hundred  years  ago  it  will  occur  to 
almost  any  one  that  the  great  American 
private  fortunes  have  been  acquired,  in 
large  measure,  during  the  past  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  We  wish  the  readers  of  this 
little  book  would  secure  copies  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Great  American  Fortunes  by 
Mr.  Gustavus  Myers,  published  by  Charles 
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lumber,  steel,  concrete,  bricks,  in  wheat, 
cloth,  shoes,  machinery,  clothing,  food; 
in  the  great  machines  of  production  built 
by  labor,  in  the  instruments  of  distribu- 
tion, the  railroads,  wharves,  ships,  etc. 
And  capital  is  also  represented  by  gold 
and  silver,  mined  and  refined,  transported 
and  turned  into  dollars — all  by  the  hands 
and  brains  of  the  working  class. 

You  hear  a capitalist  complain  that 
$200,000  is  not  enough  capital  to  run  his 
business;  that  he  ought  to  install  new  and 
expensive  machinery.  We  hear  a man 
spoken  of  as  a capitalist,  not  because  he 
possesses  much  currency,  or  large  credits 
of  deposits  at  the  banks,  but  because  he 
owns  a large  automobile  factory,  or  a pack- 
ing plant  or  a steel  mill  wherein  he  em- 
ploys laborers,  whose  j30wer-to-labor  he 
buys  for  wages,  exactly  as  he  buys  iron 
ore  or  coal  or  machinery. 

Now  we  know  many  business  men  will 
grant  that  this  is  a correct  description  of 
what  constitutes  a capitalist.  But  when 
we  discuss  the  origin  of  capital,  we  shall 
soon  find  ourselves  very  far  apart.  For  the 
business  man  always  reasons  from  the 
hypothesis  that  capital  is  a product  of,  or 
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H.  Kerr  & Company,  and  find  out  just 
how  some  of  our  great  financial  and  indus- 
trial kings  acquired  title  to  the  basis  of  the 
fortunes  they  now  possess. 

Mr.  Myers  presents  legal  documents 
showing  how  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  of  farm  lands,  rich  commercial  tim- 
ber lands,  mining  lands,  priceless  rights 
and  privileges  were  literally  given  away 
by  corrupt  public  officials,  or  sold  at  a 
nominal  price,  which  was  often  never  paid, 
and  how  these  large  land  grants,  these 
early  steals  and  shady  transactions  form 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  great  American 
fortunes  existing  today. 

Mr.  Myers  shows  us  a vast  new  world, 
overflowing  with  marvelously  rich  na- 
tural resources,  being  seiz<;d,  stolen,  bribed 
for,  grabbed,  by  a few  unscrupulous  indi- 
viduals, or  domains  larger  than  half  a 
dozen  states  worth  countless  millions,  pur- 
chased for  the  price  of  a fur  overcoat. 

The  men  who  secured  these  priceless 
timberlands,  these  exhaustless  mines, 
these  rich  acres  and  teeming  kingdoms, 
produced  none  of  these  things;  did  not 
even  work  the  land,  or  the  mines.  They 
were  merely  the  piratical  crews  that  got 
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here  first  and ‘grabbed  first.  And  the  de- 
scendants of  some  of  these  early  bandits 
are  today  rioting  on  the  incomes  of  count- 
less millions,  the  bases  of  which  were  thus 
secured  and  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
grandfathers. 

First  settlers  who  have  been  powerful 
enough  and  greedy  enough  to  seize  and 
hold  the  natural  resources  of  any  nation 
have  always  been  able  to  make  that  nation 
pay  continuous  tribute  to  them,  until  the 
people  revolt. 

You  never  knew  a coal  baron,  even 
though  the  title  to  “his”  coal  mine  came 
to  his  ancestors  through  large  early  land 
grants,  permitting  people  to  go  down  into 
the  mine  and  get  out  their  own  coal;  did 
you?  Or  a timber  king  who  permitted 
people  to  help  themselves  freely  to  the  tim- 
ber they  might  need  to  build  homes  with 
— merely  because  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  gave  them,  free,  gratis, 
for  nothing,  millions  of  acres  of  splendid 
commercial  timber;  did  you?  Or  a land- 
owner  who  allowed  the  landless  farmers 
to  work  the  land  for  nothing,  merely  be- 
cause he,  himself,  had  paid  nothing  for  it? 
Hardly.  One  and  all  the  capitalists  have 
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held  out  for  their  veritable  pound  of  flesh. 

But  while  Mr.  Myers  proves  to  us  pre- 
cisely, as  shown  by  legal  records  and  docu- 
ments, the  basis  of  some  of  the  great 
American  fortunes,  he  does  not  discuss 
the  purely  Marxian  or  Socialist  theory  of 
the  origin  of  private  capital. 

Anybody  can  see  that  if  an  owner  of 
vast  farm  lands,  purely  by  the  power  of 
his  monopoly  of  those  lands,  rents  out  his 
farms  to  tenants  year  after  year,  and  re- 
invests these  rents  in  other  business  enter- 
prises, he  will  accumulate  more  and  more 
money  capital.  But  we  know  who  pro- 
duces the  rents  paid  to  him,  and  we  know 
also  that  (aside  from  labor  spent  in  im- 
provements on  the  land)  his  capital  is 
obtained  through  sheer  hold-up,  and  has 
no  foundation  on  intelligence  or  “justice” 
whatsoever.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  democracy,  or  “justice”  or  “equality  of 
opportunity  so  long  as  one  group  of  men 
own  the  land  and  are  able  to  hold  up  all 
other  men  for  the  privilege  of  using  it. 
Under  such  conditions  landless  men  are 
handicapped  at  birth.  They  are  taxed  for 
the  mere  privilege  of  living  upon  this 
earth. 
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But  suppose  we  consider  the  man  who 
inherits  a $200,000  cotton  mill  which  is 
running  full  blast.  Suppose  the  young 
man  possesses  no  other  property,  no  capi- 
tal except  that  tied  up  in  the  plant.  Usual- 
ly the  youth  will  be  interested  in  nothing 
but  the  profit  end  of  the  business.  He  does 
not  care  what  sort  of  machinery  is  used,  or 
who  works  in  his  plant  or  what  sort  of  a 
V product  comes  out  of  the  mill  so  long  as 
he  receives  his  dividends  regularly.  He 
engages  a manager  to  run  the  mill  for  him 
while  he  enjoys  himself  at  some  pleasure 
resort. 

Let  us  then  watch  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  product  and  see  if  we 
can  discover  the  source  of  capital  here. 

The  manager  goes  to  the  banks  and  bor- 
rows— say  $50,000  to  meet  his  pay  roll 
and  to  purchase  raw  cotton,  or  machinery 
to  be  used  in  the  mill.  And,  of  course, 

this  $50,000  is  capital — $50,000  in  capital 
which  was  produced,  say,  last  year.  We 
can  watch  the  productive  processes  taking 
place  before  our  eyes  and  learn  how  capital 
is  produced  in  this  particular  mill  this 
year.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  discover 
the  source  of  this  $50,000  in  the  process. 
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Now,  of  course,  we  know  that  neither 
the  owner  nor  the  manager  built  the  cot- 
ton mill.  It  and  all  its  machinery  and  the 
raw  cotton  worked  up  in  it  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  past  human  labor-power.  Also  we 
can  be  pretty  certain  that  a very  large  part 
of  the  $50,000  lent  the  mill  owner  by  the 
bank  is  made  up  of  the  past  profits  of  other 
business  men.  Wage  workers  and  farm- 
ers cannot  save  much. 

Now  we  see  the  superintendent  of  the 
cotton  mill  standing  in  the  door  with  hun- 
dreds of  bales  of  cotton  stacked  up  in  the 
plant  or  warehouse.  The  concern  is  ready 
to  do  business.  So  many  mill  workers 
apply  for  jobs  that  the  superintendent  is 
able  to  buy  their  labor-power  (or  strength) 
at  wages  that  mean  barely  the  cost  of  a 
poor  living. 

In  referring  to  the  source  of  capital  in 
this  particular  instance,  {Carl  Marx  said: 

“Does  an  operator  (worker)  in  a cot- 
ton factory  produce  merely  cotton  goods? 
No,  he  also  produces  capital.”  And  he 
went  on  to  explain. 

The  owner  (or  his  manager)  of  a cotton 
mill  may  pay  his  “hands”  $2.00  a day. 
The  “hands”  work  throughout  the  day  at 
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the  owner’s  machines  and  secure  for  their 
employer  an  added  price  to  the  cost  of  the 
raw  cotton  of  $4.00.  The  mill  owner  does 
not  receive  merely  the  $2.00  he  paid  in 
wages,  but  twice  that  much — $4.00.  The 
mill  hand  has  produced — over  and  above 
his  wages — $2.00  additional  capital  for 

his  employer. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  after  deducting 
a large  salary  for  himself  and  paying  off 
his  loan,  the  mill  owner  may  discover  that 
he  has  cleaned  up  $50,000  (made  up  of 
the  surplus  value  produced  by  his  mill 
hands).  He  calls  this  additional  capital. 
And  he  re-invests  this  money  in  another 

cotton  mill. 

And  the  next  year  he  hires  more  mill 
hands  whom  he  pays  $2.00  a day  and 
again  he  sells  their  products  at  $4.00  above 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  all  other 
expenses.  Again  he  cleans  up  $2.00  a day 
off  the  labor  of  his  “hands” ; once  more  he 
adds  to  his  own  capital. 

Often  we  say  the  workers  produce  com- 
modities and  profits  for  the  boss.^  But 
these  profits  are  more  capital  which  the 
owners  invest  in  other  or  similar  indus- 
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tries  for  the  further  exploitation  of  the 
wage  worker.  As  Marx  says : 

The  worker  not  only  produces  com- 
modities. He  produces  CAPITAL.  He 
produces  values  which  give  the  employers 
fresh  command  over  his  labor,  and  which, 
by  such  command,  create  fresh  values. 

“Capital  can  only  increase  when  it  is 
exchanged  for  labor,  thcit  is,  when  it  calls 
wage-labor  into  existence.”  Men  are  only 
hired  for  wages  when  they  augment  capi- 
tal and  every  time  a man  is  hired  for  \^ges 
he  strengthens  the  very  power  whose 
slave  he  is. 

In  other  words,  when  you  get  a job  for 
wages,  you  increase  the  power  of  your  em- 
ployers because  you  receive  only  a small 
portion  of  the  value  of  your  products. 
You  create  more  profits,  or  more  capital 
for  your  boss. 

All  commodities  are  produced  by  the 
workers.  Every  useful  and  beautiful  thing 
in  the  world,  made  by  the  hand  and  brain 
of  man,  is  the  creation  of  the  men  and  the 
women  who  work. 

And  capital  is  also  the  product  of  labor. 
No  employer  hires  men  to  give  them  a job 
because  his  heart  is  kind.  He  hires  you 
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in  order  to  make  profits  out  of  your  labor. 
And  profits  are  capital. 

The  $50,000  which  the  manager  of  the 
cotton  mill  borrowed  from  the  banks,  for 
his  employer,  mentioned  above — was 
made  out  of  the  things  produced  by  labor 
last  year.  The  profits  (or  capital)  pro- 
duced in  the  cotton  mill,  by  the  workers 
this  year,  will  be  used  next  year,  or  the 
year  after,  to  start  another  cotton  mill — 
owned  by  the  cotton  mill  owner.  Do  you 
see  that  this  cotton  mill  will  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  capital  (or  profits)  which  you 
workers  in  the  cotton  mill  produced  and 
in  which  the  mill  owner  had  no  share  of 
labor  or  of  service,  whatsoever? 

Is  this  plain?  Next  year  your  boss  will 
hire  another  mill  built  with  the  capital  you 
produce  (for  him)  this  year.  He  will  hire 
more  workers.  And  just  as  he  appro- 
priates all  the  things  you  produce  today 
(paying  you  bare  wages)  so  will  he  take 
all  the  goods  his  employees  make  next 
year.  He  will  gain  still  more  capital.  But 
always  the  wage-workers  remain  mere 
wage  workers,  producing  all  commodities 
and  all  capital  for  their  employers. 

When  we  think  this  over  sometimes  we 
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laugh  a little — when  we  do  not  weep. 
And  we  do  not  agree  with  the  paid  edi- 
torial writers  who  mumble  so  much  about 
“the  rights”  of  capital,  and  the  “rewards 
of  capital,”  etc.,  etc. 

We  do  not  think  the  capitalist  ought  to 
have  any  share  in  the  products  of  labor 
merely  because  he  has  appropriated  the 
capital  produced  by  labor. 

We  do  not  believe  in  allowing  a mill 
owner  to  share  in  the  value  produced  by 
labor  today,  merely  because  he  took  most 
of  the  value  produced  by  labor  LAST 
YEAR. 

Capital  is  the  joint  product  of  the  work- 
ers. To  reward  (or  pay)  the  capitalist  for 
the  use  of  this  capital  means  rewarding  the 
non-producer  for  stealing  from  you  and 
me.  For  the  capital  the  boss  uses  today 
is  the  value  produced  by  the  workers  (and 

taken  away  from  them)  last  month  or  last 
year. 

Capital  Is  Unproductive. 

We  heard  a prosperous  looking  business 
man  say  on  the  train  one  day,  as  he  waved 
his  hand  toward  the  rich  uncleared  timber- 
lands  through  which  we  were  passing: 
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“Wonderful  land!  Richest  in  the  world. 
All  waiting  the  magic  wand  of  Capital!” 

This  man  was  typical.  He  thought  just 
what  all  capitalists  think  when  they  see 
rich,  uncultivated  soil,  or  water-power  run- 
ning to  waste,  or  when  they  hear  of  the 
need  of  a new  factory  or  mill.  But  the 
need  is  for  the  hand  of  labor,  for  the  tools, 
the  machinery  produced  by  labor.  The 
need  is— not  that  capital  be  invested  for 
private  profits,  but  that  free  access  be 
given  labor  to  produce  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

In  a capitalist  society,  however,  where 
all  the  lands  and  the  natural  resources  of 
the  earth,  and  all  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  (railroads,  mines, 
factories,  etc.)  are  already  privately  owned 
and  controlled.  Labor,  the  world’s  true 
^^gic-maker,  is  shut  off  from  the  produc- 
tive processes  and  from  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing a living,  or  of  earning  a living,  ex- 
cept upon  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  caoi- 
talist  class. 

This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  capital  in  all  the  world  is  incapable  of 
producing  one  loaf  of  bread,  one  pair  of 
. shoes,  one  house,  one  suit  of  clothes.  Not 
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one  wheel  would  ever  turn  productively, 
not  one  machine  would  ever  operate,  not 
one  train  would  ever  move  without  the 
hands  and  brains  of  labor. 

Capital  is  utterly  incapable  of  increasing 
itself.  Unless  he  is  able  to  filch  the  swag 
from  some  other  capitalist  who  has  ex- 
ploited labor,  the  only  way  a capitalist  may 
force  his  capital  to  multiply  and  bear  the 
fruit  of  still  more  capital,  is  by  the  employ- 
ment of  labor.  Without  the  hands  and 
brains  of  labor,  capital  would  remain  for- 
ever stationary.  A one  hundred  thousand 
dollar  investment  would  remain  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  increase  on 
this  capital  is  the  product  of  labor  alone. 

We  are  not  discussing  a situation  in 
which  another  capitalist  comes  along  and 
invests  another  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  the  first  capitalist’s  plant.  What  we  are 
trying  to  explain  is  how  the  first  capitalist, 
who  possessed  a one  hundred  thousand 
dollar  investment,  finds  himself  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  with  this  same  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  AND  twenty-five  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  additional  capital  (or 
profit). 

The  only  possible  increase  in  capital,  in 


this  instance,  comes  through  the  exploita- 
tion of  wage-labor. 

A landlord  may  double  the  rents  he  de- 
mands of  his  tenants  for  his  flats  or  his 
houses.  But  this  merely  doubles  the  in- 
come of  the  landlord.  This  does  not 
increase  the  total  commodity,  money,  or 
the  total  capital  existing  in  the  world.  It 
merely  transfers  money  from  the  pockets 
of  your  employer  (who  has  to  pay  you 
higher  wages  in  order  that  you  may  pay 
increased  rents)  INTO  the  pockets  of  the 
landlord.  One  man  will  be  five  hundred 
dollars  “out”  and  the  other  will  be  five 
hundred  ahead  in  the  game.  You  wage- 
workers only  get  a bare  living  (when  you 
get  that)  an5Tway.  In  this  transaction  of 
rent-paying  there  is  no  increase  in  the  total 
capital. 

Any  particular  capitalist  investment,  of 
a specific  sum,  increases  only  through  the 
employment  of  labor  by  the  capitalist.  For 
labor  produces  new  values  and  gives  far 
more  than  the  wages  or  portion  it  receives, 
while  the  capitalist  takes  far  more  than  he 
pays  in  wages.  The  capitalist  pays  wages 
(determined  by  the  cost  of  living)  for  the 
labor-power,  or  strength  of  the  workers. 
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The  workers  produce  commodities  of  three 
or  four  times  the  value  of  their  wages.  The 
capitalist  appropriates  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  these  commodities  and 
the  wages  of  his  employees  AS  HIS 

SHARE  IN  THE  TRANSACTION. 

It  is  true  that  he  usually  has  to  share 
this  surplus  value  among  other  capitalists, 
with  the  wholesale,  and  retail  men  and 
brokers,  and  their  employees.  Neverthe- 
less the  general  capital  increases  just  in 
proportion  as  he  and  these  other  capital- 
ists are  able  to  hold  on  to  that  value  and 
add  it  to  their  own  capital. 

The  increase  in  capital  comes  through 
the  exploitation  of  labor  and  there  alone. 
All  other  transactions  are  the  mere  trans- 
fer of  already  existing  capital  from  one 
account  to  another  and  cannot  possibly 
increase  the  total  capital. 

So-called  increases  in  the  value  of  unim- 
proved real  estate  are  fictitious  and  only 
represent  the  power  of  one  capitalist  to 
hold  up  another  capitalist.  As  we  said 
before,  the  power  of  one  capitalist  land- 
lord to  raise  the  rents  of  shacks  inhabited 
by  the  employees  of  other  capitalists,  for 
example,  is  his  arbitrary  monopolistic 
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power  to  levy  a tribute  from  the  employ- 
ing capitalists,  because  the  landlord  is  able 
to  force  these  employers  to  pay  higher 
wages  to  their  workers  to  enable  them  to 
pay  his  increased  rents.  No  value  and  no 
capital  is  added  to  the  total  general  capital. 

The  landlord  forces  the  corporation 
capitalists  to  divide  the  surplus  value  they 
have  already  extracted  from  their  own 
workers,  with  him. 

Who  Gets  the  Increase? 

Modern  machine  methods  of  produc- 
tion enable  fewer  and  fewer  men  to  pro- 
duce commodities  formerly  made  by  more 
men.  Two  or  three  men,  for  example, 
operating  an  automatic  glass-blowing  ma- 
chine, can  now  produce  the  same  amount 
of  glassware  as  thirty  men  produced  with- 
out machinery,  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
One  man  operating  a modern  machine  can 
often  today  produce  as  much  as  ten  men 
produced  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 

Is  the  one  man  on  the  job  any  better 
off  than  the  ten  men  who  formerly  pro- 
duced commodities  by  hand?  We  see  that 
the  man  using  modern  machinery  may  be 
ten  times  as  productive  as  a man  who  was 
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producing  by  hand  methods.  Does  he  get 
any  more  of  the  things  he  produces? 
Does  he  receive  a larger  proportion  of  the 
value  he  creates? 

Does  the  worker,  who  produces  ten 
times  as  much,  receive  ten  times  more? 
Not  at  all.  Why  not? 

The  working  class  has  no  property,  to 
speak  of,  and  so  the  working  man  has  to 
have  a job  in  order  to  live.  Y ou  go  around 
among  your  working  class  Iriends  and  you 
will  discover  that  they  may  own  two  suits 
of  clothes  and  a few  sticks  of  furniture 
and  that  is  about  all.  They  have  to  have 
work  because  most  of  them  are  generally 
only  about  one  week’s  pay  ahead  of  Want 
and  Hunger,  when  they  are  on  the  job, 
and  when  they  are  out  of  v/ork  they  have 
to  find  a master  to  buy  their  strength,  or 
labor-power,  or  they  will  starve. 

And  there  are  thousands  of  other  work- 
ingmen and  women  looking  for  jobs  and 
the  workers  compete  with  each  other  to 
see  who  will  sell  his  strength  to  a boss. 
And  so  the  needs  and  the  desperation  of 
the  workers  enables  the  capitalist  class  to 
“buy  labor-power’’  (or  get  "hands’’)  at 
just  about  the  cost  of  living  and  reproduc- 
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ing  new  labor-power  (children)  to  take 
their  places  when  they  are  worn  out  and 
thrown  upon  the  human  scrap  pile  a few 
years  later. 

The  capitalist  who  invest  $200,000  in 
a plant  is  not  content  to  take  5 per  cent 
profit  and  live  on  that  sum  from  year  to 
year.  He  wants  more  all  the  time.  He 
wants  more  capital  to  install  new  machin- 
ery, to  build  bigger  plants,  to  introduce 
automatic  methods  so  that  he  can  success- 
fully freeze  out  his  competitors.  And 
when  he  has  become  part  of  some  great 
monopoly,  and  finds  his  wage-laborers 
producing  ten  times  as  much  as  they 
formerly  produced,  he  takes  all  the  in- 
crease. He  still  buys  labor-power  at  the 
bare  cost  of  living. 

The  worker  never  knows  when  he  is 
going  to  be  turned  out  of  his  job  with  noth- 
ing on  earth  to  depend  on  but  the  sale  of 
his  strength  and  brains.  He  never  knows 
when  the  boss  may  decide  he  is  not  receiv- 
ing sufficient  profits  and  close  the  plant. 
He  never  knows  when  he  is  going  to  be 
out  of  work  for  months  at  a time,  penni- 
less, friendless,  driven  from  pillar  to  post, 
arrested  for  vagrancy  during  “hard  times." 
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The  worker,  in  fact,  is  permitted  to 
work  only  when  he  produces  an  increasing 
number  of  commodities  and  an  increasing 
profit  (or  capital)  for  the  capitalist  who 
employs  him.  The  position  of  labor  re- 
mains the  same  in  spite  of  the  increased 
productivity  of  labor.  He  is  unable  to 
' acquire  personal  property  in  spite  of  his 
increased  productivity. 

Capital,  on  the  contrar3^  increases  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  year  after  year,  and  is 
concentrated  into  fewer  an<d  fewer  hands ; 
and  the  stronger  capitalist  groups  devour 
the  weaker  ones.  The  capitalist  with 
$100,000  is  unable  to  compete  with  the 
$1 ,000,000  man.  He  is  frozen  out  by  his 
more  powerful  competitor.  The  million 
dollar  man  puts  up  a life  and  death 
struggle  with  the  hundred  million  dollar 
trust  and  meets  the  fate  of  the  canary  who 
met  the  cat. 

But  whether  capital  be  in  many  hands 
or  whether,  through  the  long  years  of  the 
economic  development  of  capitalism,  it  be 
massed  in  the  hands  of  a few  men,  the 
status  of  the  wage-worker  has  remained 
iust  about  the  same.  His  hours  of  labor 
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may  have  been  shortened  a little  through 
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organization,  and  his  nominal  wages  may 
have  increased.  As  a class  he  possesses 
no  property  worth  speaking  about.  His 
job  is  uncertain.  He  has  no  way  to  live 
save  through  the  sale  of  his  labor-power 
for  wages. 

The  modern  machine  process  has  in- 
creased his  productivity  ten  or  even  a 
hundred  fold.  Under  all  circumstances 
the  employing  capitalists  receive  these  in- 
creased products  and  accumulate  new, 
additional  capital  in  proportion  as  they 
are  able  to  hold  on  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  and  the  value 
of  these  products. 

Every  improvement  in  the  instruments 
of  production  means  the  increased  produc- 
tivity and  the  more  intense  exploitation 
of  the  wage-worker.  But  no  matter  hov/ 
much  he  produces  the  worker  continues  to 
receive  a bare  existence  wage.  The  in- 
creased productivity  of  the  worker  means 
no  increase  in  comfort,  or  in  security  to 
him  and  his  family  or  his  class.  He  is 
only  a few  dollars  removed  from  actual 
need  and  the  harder  he  works  and  the  more 
commodities  he  makes,  the  more  powerful 
does  his  exploiter  become. 
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The  position  of  the  worker  has  not 
changed  while  the  capital  of  the  capitalist 
increases  enormously  year  after  year  in 
accordance  with  the  increased  productivit^r 
and  exploitation  of  the  worker. 

This  reminds  us.  We  want  to  suggest 
that  next  time  you  go  to  a public  library 
you  ask  for  a famous  book  on  “Other 
People’s  Money”  by  Louis  Brandeis,  now 
associate  judge  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench.  What  he  tells  us  about  some  of 
our  great  captains  of  industry  and  their 
methods  of  securing  control  of  some  of 
the  great  industrial  organiations  in  this 
country,  are  good  things  to  know  when 
you  are  talking  to  somebody  who  is  asking 
for  a "fair  return  on  capital.” 

Who  Gets  First  Consideration? 

At  the  first  sign  of  “hard  times”  when 
the  capitalist  finds  he  cannot  sell  the  com- 
modities produced  by  the  workers  in  his 
plant,  at  what  he  considers  a sufficient 
profit,  he  immediately  clostjs  the  doors  of 
his  factory,  or  mill,  or  shop,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  and  proceeds  to  enjoy  himself  at 
some  pleasant  resort,  at  home  or  abroad, 
living,  in  the  meantime,  on  previous  profits 
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accumulated  by  him  until  “times  pick  up” 
again. 

Not  so  with  the  workers  who  are  speed- 
ily reduced  to  actual  hunger  and  despera- 
tion if  they  are  unable  to  find  a new  job, 
which  may  be  at  a wage  still  further  re- 
duced. During  “hard  times”  the  worker 
who  cannot  find  work  must  starve,  or  beg, 
or  steal,  or  revolt.  We  all  recall  the  hard 
times  of  1914  when  the  police  of  hundreds 
of  our  great  centers  drove  the  unemployed 
workers  from  the  streets  of  the  cities  lest 
their  numbers  increase  to  proportions  that 
might  prove  dangerous  to  the  owners  of 
capital. 

If  you  imagine  for  a moment  that  any 
of  our  great  Captains  of  Industry  are  in 
business  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  ever- 
present human  needs,  you  have  only  to 
look  about  you  to  be  swiftly  undeceived. 

Under  the  present  economic  system  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  proletarians  have 
work  in  order  to  live.  And  the  wage 
workers  already  constitute  an  enormous 
percent  of  our  population. 

Everybody  grants  that  productive  work- 
ers are  useful  and  valuable  members  of 
society  and  yet  the  very  moment  one 
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supreme  anarchy  on  the  part  of  capitalists 
with  the  explanation  that  “it  does  not  pay 
them  to  run  their  factories.” 

Does  “not  pay”  WHOM?  The  work- 
ers who  produce?  The  people  who  need 
commodities?  Or  the  parasites  who 
appropriate? 

Of  course  we  all  know  farmers  who 
have  lost  their  farms  trying  to  get  their 
produce  to  market  in  the  face  of  the  rail- 
road’s refusal  to  run  a branch  line  in  their 
neighborhood,  because  it  would  not  “pay.” 
We  have  heard  the  cries  of  starving  work- 
ers who  could  secure  no  jobs;  we  have 
seen  the  sufferings  of  the  city  workers 
when  food  is  scarce  while  farmers,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  their  own  prod- 
uce, so  urgently  needed  by  the  city- 
dwellers — are  shut  off  from  the  outside 
world — the  necessities  of  BOTH  groups  of 
productive  workers  ignored  because  the 
railroad  owners  claim  operating  a railway 
in  certain  districts  would  prove  “unprofit- 
able” to  their  own  pockets. 

Here  is  no  thought  of  social  need,  no 
thought  of  service — nothing  but  stark, 
greedy  capitalist  autocracy! 

And  what  say  our  Laws  and  our 
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multi-millionaire  capitalist  discovers  that 
he  cannot,' personally,  make  a profit  on  his 
plant  which  he  deems  sufficient,  he  closes 
it  down  even  though  by  so  doing  he  throws 
tens  of  thousands  of  useful  members  of 
society  out  upon  the  streets  to  starve.  The 
factory  shuts  down  when  the  non-produc- 
tive capitalist  is  dissatisfied  with  the  divi- 
dends he  is  able  to  appropriate  even  though 
a hundred  thousand  people  actually  need 
the  products  that  come  from  his  plant. 

This  is  sheer  anarchy  in  production.  It 
is  the  individual  opposing  his  private 
profits  to  the  necessities  of  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  This  is  selfishness 
enthroned ; parasitism  made  lord  over 
service  and  usefulness;  autocracy  gone 
mad! 

And  what  has  the  Church  to  say  in  such 
a situation?  It  closes  its  ears  and  its  doors 
to  the  hungry  man,  and  calls  for  the  police 
when  the  unemployed  beg  shelter  at  the 
portals  of  the  old-time  “sanctuary.” 

And  the  press?  With  one  voice  the 
capitalist  newspapers  denounce  the  hun- 
gry and  freezing;  insists  that  they  be 
driven  from  the  gates  of  tfie  cities  and  dis- 
miss this  tragedy  and  this  social  crime  of 
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Courts,  our  statesmen,  our  brave  social 
problem-solvers  to  these  things?  Do  they 
champion  the  cause  of  the  productive 
workers,  of  those  who  serve,  of  the  useful 
Many,  or  do  they  rally  around  the  support 
of  the  parasitic  Few? 

You  know  and  I know.  If  you  happen 
to  ask  one  of  these  seriously  what  a man 
who  cannot  secure  work  is  to  do,  he  will 
tell  you  hopelessly  that  “God  knows.”  It 
is  certain  they  do  not  know,  because  the 
Courts  and  the  Laws,  and  tfieir  legal  repre- 
sentatives, are  so  much  a part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  Privileged  Classes  that 
they  cannot  conceive  of  any  remedy,  or 
relief  for  the  working  class  at  the  expense 
of  Private  Property,  to  them  the  one 
Sacred  thing  in  the  whole  world. 

It  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  rail- 
roads might  be  built,  or  the  factories 
opened  and  operated,  or  the  clothing  pro- 
duced merely  to  satisfy  the  desperate 
NEEDS  of  the  people  who  actually  pro- 
duce these  things.  The  only  phase  of  such 
a situation  that  penetrates  their  minds  is 
whether  or  not  operation  will  result  in 
greater  or  less  profits  for  the  owners  of 
industry.  What  though  the*,  whole  armies 
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of  Labor  starve  so  long  as  it  profiteth  the 
profiteer ! 

Did  you  know  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
statutes  written  into  the  law  books  of  the 
land  are  put  there  for  the  protection  of 
private  property  and  none  at  all  for  the 
securing  of  employment  or  of  food  for  the 
working  class  in  times  of  stress? 

Do  these  Laws  say  that  in  times  of  suf- 
fering and  distress  the  factories,  mills, 
mines,  etc.,  shall  be  opened  and  operated 
to  relieve  thg  suffering  of  the  people, 
WITHOUT  PROEIT  to  the  owning  class 
which  does  not  work? 

Not  at  all.  These  Laws  and  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  law,  the  Courts  and 
our  Great  Men  say  that  a capitalist  may  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own,  and  that  it  is 
their  function  to  protect  him  in  the  doing 
of  it.  And  “his  own”  shall  consist  in  what- 
soever he  may  appropriate,  take  and  hold, 
all  he  can  get,  whether  it  be  20  per  cent 
profits,  or  100  per  cent  profits,  or  500  per 
cent. 

Any  profit  at  all,  might,  to  the  ordinary 
mortal,  be  considered  a good  return  on  an 
“investment”  of  the  kind  described  by 
Justice  Louis  Brandeis  in  his  “Other 
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People’s  Money,”  where  no  money  at  all 
was  “invested  ” by  the  financial  bandits 
who  secured  ownership  of  some  of  our 
great  industrial  enterprises. 

But  it  matters  not  how  a millionaire 
“invests,”  what  miracles  of  jugglery  he 
may  employ,  what  financial  sleight-of- 
hand  he  may  have  achieved,  whose  money 
he  has  filched  to  invest — the  income  on 
that  investment,  and  on  millions  of  ficti- 
tious investment,  is  considered  first  in 
operating  the  road,  the  p>lant,  the  mill. 
Unless  the  kings  of  industry  feel  that 
operation  and  production  mean  a suffi- 
cient profit  (or  additional  capital)  for 
themselves,  the  workers  and  the  people 
may  go  to  the  devil  with  their  needs. 
Those  who  built  the  roads  and  made  the 
products  may  eat  “straw”  until  the  capi- 
talists are  satisfied. 

Relation  of  Wages  to  Product. 

Further,  the  rewards  of  labor  bear  no 
possible  relation  to  the  p)rcductivity  of 
labor.  A group  of  workers,  by  the  use  of 
new  machinery,  or  improved  methods, 
may  increase  the  factory  output  ten-fold 
in  a single  year.  Do  they  receive  even 
twice  as  many  products  when  they  spend 
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their  wages?  The  capital  of  the  capitalist 
who  owns  the  plant  may  be  increased 
enormously.  But  if  the  capitalist  closes 
the  plant  and  lives  on  his  profits  next  year, 
what  do  the  productive  workers  live  on? 

The  capitalist  who  often  never  sees  his 
plant,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  first  details 
of  the  processes  of  manufacture,  is  made 
magically  richer  by  the  increased  output 
of  labor.  They  double,  treble,  quadruple 
“his”  investments  in  one,  two  or  three 
years,  perhaps.  His  workers  make  the 
owner  of  the  plant  three  times  a capital- 
ist, the  economic  master  of  three  times  as 
many  jobs,  and  therefore,  of  three  times 
as  many  “homes”  and  families.  HE 

REAPS  ALL  THE  REWARD. 

What  has  he  done  that  he  should  re- 
ceive any  portion  of  it? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  money  he  may 
have  invested  in  this  plant  last  year,  or 
the  year  before,  was  the  surplus  values 
produced  by  other  workers  in  the  past? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  profits,  or  capital, 
you  make  for  your  employer  this  year  will 
probably  be  used  by  him  to  purchase  other 
plants,  where  as  economic  King  he  will 
control  other  jobs  and  other  lives  next 
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year?  Will  not  these  new  workers  be 
permitted  to  work  only  when  he  is  assured 
of  still  more  dividends,  still  more  capital 
for  the  purchase  of  still  more  factories? 

Do  you  begin  to  see  how  the  power  of 
the  big,  successful  capitalists  keeps  grow- 
ing from  year  to  year  through  your  labor 
and  my  labor? 

Capitalists  Fetter  Production. 

We  hear  people  say  that  “we  need  capi- 
talists to  promote  production,”  whereas  it 
is  percisely  capitalist  individualism,  or 
anarchy,  that  fetters  and  chains  produc- 
tion. 

For  example:  you  may  be  a landless 
farmer.  You  know  the  world  is  going  to 
need  an  abundance  of  food  next  year, 
and  every  year.  You  see  farm  lands  lying 
idle  and  you  would  like  to  work  a farm  to 
produce  the  wheat  and  corn  and  vegetables 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  crying  for. 
Who  prevents  you  from  working  this 
land?  The  private  owners,  of  course. 

They  say:  pay  me  so  much  for  the  use 
of  my  land  or  you  may  not  cultivate  it. 
You  have  no  money,  no  tools,  you  can- 
not pay  the  sum  he  demands.  The  an- 
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archy  of  private  ownership  forces  you  to 
remain  idle;  leaves  the  land  idle  and  pre- 
vents the  production  of  food  that  we 
need.  The  capitalist  autocrat  hinders 
production;  turns  his  back  upon  human 
necessity;  and  the  laws  and  the  courts 
uphold  him. 

Take  the  railroads.  Do  they  build  new 
lines  into  rich  farming  territory  because 
the  farmers  in  it  have  produce  which  the 
people  need?  Hardly.  They  say:  unless 
a new  branch  line  will  pay  us  sufficient 
dividends  on  our  stock  we  will  not  permit 
the  railroad  builders  to  construct  them, 
nor  the  farmers  to  use  them. 

And  what  is  this  sacred  railroad  stock 
because  of  which  the  railroad  owners  hold 
up  the  world  for  dividends?  Water! 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  it;  nothing  but 
water.  When  the  railway  kings  juggled 
the  roads  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original 
owners  and  into  their  own  pockets  they 
evolved  the  happy  little  custom  of  increas- 
ing issues  of  stock  and  taking  most  of  it 
themselves  as  a reward  for  their  "indus- 
try” and  “foresight”  and  “business  abil- 
ity.” If  a line  cost  $10,000,000  original- 
ly, they  issued  a hundred  million  shares 
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of  stock,  and  presto!  There  was  just  that 
much  more  to  demand  dividends  on  from 
the  public.  Thenceforth,  there  was  noth- 
ing doing  in  the  way  of  railway  service 
until  the  “stockholders”  were  assured  of 
their  stock  dividends.  Crpitalist  anarchy 
hindering  production  again! 

Then  there  was  the  coal  mines.  I read 
a report^somewhere  recently  that  showed 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  American  coal 
supply  was  controlled  by  half  a dozen  men. 
Everybody  has  to  have  coal ; almost  every 
factory  has  to  burn  coal.  In  most  of  the 
states  of  the  union  people  need  coal  for 
heating  purposes  if  they  are  to  survive  the 
rigors  of  winter.  Nobody  has  ever  claimed 
that  there  are  not  enough  miners  and 
would-be  miners  in  this  country  to  get 
out  all  the  coal  we  can  possibly  use.  And 
yet  there  are  always  useful  people  who 
have  to  go  without  coal.  The  coal  is  here ; 
the  miners  are  here;  the  need  is  universal. 
What  keeps  them  all  apart?  Why  the 
good  old  capitalist  anarchy  which  permits 
a few  parasitical  owners  to  say  upon  what 
terms  the  men  shall  mine  coal  and  the 
price  we  all  must  pay  for  it. 

In  the  old,  crude  days  the  Kings  and 
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nobles  had  to  send  around  their  tax  col- 
lectors  to  pry  the  serfs  away  from  their 
tithes.”  Our  splendid  modern  way  is  a 
great  improvement  for  Our  Kaisers.  1 hey 
possess  what  we  all  have  to  have  in  order 
to  live.  We  are  shut  off  from  these  neces- 
sities by  capitalist  anarchy.  They  name 
the  price  at  which  we  are  permitted  to  pro- 
duce ; they  say  what  we  shall  pay. 

When  we  want  coal  we  carry  our  own 
tithes  to  the  industrial  autocrats  of  today. 
Or  we  freeze! 

But  how  did  the  owners  of  the  price- 
less coal  mines  in  America  get  their  coal 
lands"  anyway?  As  Gustavus  Myers 
shows  in  his  History  of  the  Great  Amer- 
ican Fortunes,  many  of  these  were  given 
to  individuals  outright,  or  sold  for  a song 
to  early  American  adventurers  by  corrupt 
public  officials.  No  college  professor  has 
been  clever  enough,  up  to  this  time,  to 
prove  that  the  mine  owners  put  the  coal 
in  the  mines,  or  actually  made  the  coal 

themselves. 

We’  all  know  there  are  almost  always  a 
large  number  of  idle  carpenters,  plasterers, 
and  builders  in  this  broad  land.  And  we 
know  there  are  innumerable  workers  who 
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ber  ready  for  the  ax  of  the  timberjacks 
who  often  want  work  and  cannot  get  it. 
Millions  of  acres  of  these  timberlands  were 
given  outright  to  the  owners  of  these 
lands,  but  they  will  not  permit  us  to  use 
this  timber  in  making  things  we  need — 
unless  they  first  get  a proper  profit  on  their 
investment.  They  are  equally  unfavor- 
able toward  allowing  anybody  to  take  tim- 
ber for  building  factories,  or  shops,  or 
mills.  This  is  another  striking  example 
of  how  private  ownership  and  private 
capital  OBSTRUCT  production;  another 
example  of  capitalist  autocracy  in  America 
today ! 

We  could  go  on  and  present  examples 
indefinitely,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 
how  the  individualism,  selfishness,  or  an- 
archy that  prevails  in  capitalist  production 
and  distribution  is  the  great  fetter  on  vital 
human  activities. 

Abolish  private  ownership  in  the  land; 
make  the  USER  of  the  land  the  title- 
holder  of  what  he  produces  on  it;  let  the 
railroad  workers  cut  off  the  parasites;  have 
the  miners  retain  the  value  of  the  coal, 
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copper  and  iron  they  mine,  and  the  work- 
ers everywhere  receive  the  value  of  the 
things  they  produce — and  we  will  see  an 
era  of  peace  and  production,  of  comfort, 
joy  and  security  such  as  this  old  “civilized” 
world  has  never  witnessed  before. 

Reconstruction. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  talk  about  Re- 
construction these  days.  The  capitalist 
newspapers  are  filled  with  talk  about  the 
wonderful  things  the  capitalists  are  going 
to  “do  for  labor”  and  for  the  soldier.  The 
magazines  give  much  space  to  this  sub- 
ject and  the  mouths  of  the  politicians  are 
again  filled  with  big  words.  And  that  is 
all  the  capitalist  autocrats  propose  to  give 
to  labor — words,  talk,  and  still  more 
talk. 

Secretary  Lane  suggested  opening  the 
lands  to  the  returning  soldiers  on  easy  pay- 
ments. But  from  all  we  can  gather  the 
first  desire  of  the  young  man  who  knows 
anything  about  the  burdens  under  which 
the  small  farmers  have  to  struggle,  is  to 
get  as  far  away  from  farming  as  possible. 
They  will  not  emulate  the  failures  of  their 
elders.  Besides  the  lands  have  not  been 
opened  to  them. 
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Young  Mr.  Rockefeller  tells  us  that  the 
right  sort  of  reconstruction  means  per- 
mitting the  employees  in  a plant  or  fac- 
tory to  elect  a member  of  a shop  commit- 
tee, which  will,  in  turn,  be  permitted  to 
present  their  grievances  to  the  lords  of  the 
Autocrats  of  Industry.  We  read  a report 
in  one  of  the  Wall  Street  journals  in  which 
this  suggestion  was  favorably  review'ed 
since  it  promised  to  crush  unionism  and 
to  do  away  with  strikes.  It  was  hinted 
that  if  the  workers  fancy  they  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  job  they  work  on 
they  may  be  so  puffed  up  with  pride  that 
they  will  overlook  the  facts  of  long  hours 
and  low  wages  and  forget  to  investigate 
the  pregnant  questions  of  profits  and 
parasitism. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  January  28th, 
1919,  printed  a story  of  the  effect  that  a 
large  automobile  company  had  decided  to 
give  its  workers  a 50-50  share  in  the 
profits,  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  new 
business  theory  that  such  promises  as 
this  will  keep  the  workers  contented  and 
industrious. 

The  story  reads: 

‘‘The  distribution  will  run  into  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  dollars.  . . . Profit- 

sharing  will  be  based  upon  the  length  of 
time  the  employe  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany. It  is  estimated  that  the  share  of  no 
employee  will  be  less  than  $100  a year.” 
A statement  issued  by  one  of  the  company 
representatives  was  to  the  effect  that: 
After  permanent  capital  and  permanent 
labor  had  been  ‘‘justly”  compensated,  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  the  cost  of  each  (‘‘the 
cost  of  capital  and  the  cost  of  living”), 
then  the  additional  profits  accruing  from 
the  joint  employment  of  permanent  capi- 
tal and  permanent  labor  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  them  fifty-fifty.  Said  the 
company  representative* 

“The  detailed  plan,  when  ready  to  pre- 
sent, will  recognize  and  reward  individual 
efficiency  and  increasing  reward  for  con- 
tinuous service.”  “I  want  it  distinctly 
understood,”  he  told  his  employees  when 
making  the  above  announcement  to  them, 
in  which  he  “took  occasion  to  slam  the 
I.  W.  W.,  the  socialists  and  the  bolshev- 
itsts,”  that  “I  do  not  believe  in  or  have  any 
sympathy  with  any  phase  of  bolshevism 
or  radicalism  of  any  type.” 

Now  we  want  you  to  remember  that  the 
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capitalist  who  practices  “profit-sharing 
can  always  hire  men  at  lower  wages  than 
he  who  gives  no  “bonus.”  He  can  crush 
any  signs  of  discontent  with  threats  of 
dismissal  and  the  consequent  loss  of  a 
worker’s  yearly  “share. 

This  scheme  has  the  further  merit,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  boss,  of  isolating  his  em- 
ployees from  the  workers  in  like  or  small- 
er industries  and  dealing  a knock-out  blow 
to  working  class  solidarity  and  unionism. 

The  “profit-sharing”  plant  always  holds 
a club  over  the  heads  of  its  employees.  It 
makes  them  believe  they  possess  an  inter- 
est in  the  business.  Men  work  harder, 
more  faithfully,  produce  more,  interest 
themselves  less  in  the  welfare  of  workers 
in  other  industries  and  other  plants  when 
they  imagine  they  have  an  interest  in 

the  concern.” 

Profit-sharing  divides  the  workers  who 
keep  their  minds  fixed  on  shop  interests 
and  shop  “profits”  r^ither  than  on  wages, 
working  conditions,  hours  of  labor,  or  of 
the  interests  of  the  working  class.  And, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  these  workers  soon  find 
themselves  far  worse  off  than  any  of  their 
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fellows,  for,  having  worked  for  what  they 
imagine  are  alone  their  own  interests,  hav- 
ing cut  themselves  off  from  their  crafts 
and  their  own  class,  having  perhaps 
scabbed  when  their  comrades  in  other 
plants  went  out  on  strike,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  any  struggle  which  may 
arise  with  their  own  employers,  wholly 
alone.  Even  the  men  in  the  plant  where 
they  are  employed  will  never  act  together. 
Some  will  always  kow  tow  to  the  boss, 
endure  all  manner  of  servitude  rather  than 
lose  a petty  hundred  dollars  held  out  be- 
fore them,  like  a box  of  feed  held  before 
a balky  mule  to  tease  him  to  toil  on. 

If  “profit-sharing”  capitalists  actually 
offer  their  employees  wages  PLLIS  profits 
that  amount  to  substantially  more  than 
workers  are  getting  in  similar  industries, 
these  capitalists  will  usually  be  unable  to 
compete  with  their  competitors  unless  they 
are  able  to  force  their  employees  to  pro- 
duce a substantial  increase  over  the  out- 
put of  similar  plants  that  do  not  offer  the 
same.  In  such  a situation  the  “profit- 
sharing”  workers  would  have  to  subordi- 
nate their  whole  energies  and  their  entire 
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lives  to  producing  more  and  more  com- 
modities (and  more  and  more  profits,  or 
capital,  for  the  capitalists).  They  would 
need  to  become  the  mere  slaves  of  the  ma- 
chines, to  endure  unutterable  hardship  and 
toil  in  order  to  gain  a pittance  of  the  extra 
products  they  would  produce  themselves. 
They  would  need  literally  to  “live  to 
work.” 

Always  there  are  innumerable  workers 
who  compete  with  other  workers  for 
better-paying  jobs  and  in  order  to  hold  a 
“superior”  place  the  worker  must  need 
relinquish  one  by  one  all  the  advantages 
he  has  been  promised  and  all  he  has 

struggled  to  secure.  At  last  he  sees  his 
job  stripped  of  all  inducements,  himself 
isolated  from  his  comrades,  bound  hand 
and  foot  from  year  to  year  to  secure  what 
becomes  mere  withheld  WAGES  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  capitalist  still  makes 
the  rules  of  this  game  and  you  must  never 
imagine  for  a moment  lhat  he  is  going 
to  change  them  to  benefit  you  in  any  way. 

THAT '^T ASK  IS  UP  TO  YOU  AND 
ME  AND  THE  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  WORKING  CLASS. 
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What  Autocracy  in  Industry  Has 

Brought  Us. 


For  a hundred  years  we  have  lived  in  a 
world  where  the  capitalists  were  the 
Kaisers  in  Industry.  They  have  been  re- 
sponsible to  no  one.  And  the  autocrats 
in  industry  are  lords  over  all  other  social 
institutions. 

They  say  when  railroads  and  ships  shall 
be  built  and  where  ships  may  sail  and 
trains  may  run,  and  on  what  terms  these 
shall  be  built  and  operated. 

They  are  saying  now  in  their  press  that 
they  must  send  an  army  into  Mexico  to 
protect  their  investments  in  oil  lands  or 
in  mines.  According  to  Frazier  Hunt  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  the  soldiers  in  Russia 
say  they  were  sent  at  the  commands  of 
the  French  capitalists  to  become  “their 
Collection  Agency”  in  Russia. 

The  capitalist  autocrats  say  when  cloth- 
ing shall  be  produced  and  houses  shall  be 
built  and  food  raised  and  transported. 
They  say  what  shall  be  paid  the  landlords 
and  on  what  terms  the  workers  of  the 
world  shall  be  permitted  to  labor,  and  they 
say  when  the  factories,  and  mills,  and 
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mines  shall  be  closed  and  millions  of  wage- 
workers be  thrown  out  of  work,  hungry, 
upon  the  streets. 

Theirs  has  been  the  last  word  in  every- 
thing concerning  our  jobs  and  hence  our 
lives.  They  are  irresponsible  industrial 
Kaisers,  more  dangerous  to  the  world’s 
workers  than  was  the  German  Emperor. 

And  to  what  has  this  capitalist  anarchy, 
or  autocracy,  brought  us  after  a hundred 
years' of  rule?  It  has  brought  us  nearly 
five  years  of  the  most  devastating  and  an- 
nihilating violence  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  For  it  was  the  desire  of  the  capi- 
talists of  Germany  and  Austria  to  take 
from  the  capitalists  of  the  whole  world 
that  precipitated  this  war.  The  capitalist 
system  has  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
twenty  millions  of  the  earth  s young  man- 
hood upon  the  fields  of  battle,  or  of  their 
being  crippled  for  life.  It  has  destroyed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes,  of  farms, 
of  factories  and  machines.  It  has  brought 
untold  hunger  and  suffering  and  scarcity, 
billions  of  dollars  of  debts,  and  a disin- 
tegrating banking  system. 

What  has  the  rule  of  capitalist  autocrats 
brought  to  us? 

% 
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In  a broad  land,  fertile  enough  to  feed 
the  whole  world,  by  their  private  owner- 
ship, and  anarchistic  control,  they  have 
given  us  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
underfed  school  children,  constant  need, 
everlasting  insecurity  against  hunger  for 
the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  rule  of  capitalist  anarchy  has  given 
us  increasing  unemployment  next  door  to 
closed  factories  and  desperate  need  of  fac- 
tory products. 

Capitalist  rule  has  brought  poverty  and 
despair  to  the  productive  Many,  and  idle- 
ness and  power  to  the  unproductive  Few. 

It  has  filled  our  prisons  and  our  jails 
with  those  who  opposed  autocracy  and 
who  proposed  democracy  in  industry,  and 
with  those  who  have  been  forced  down 
into  “crime”  through  poverty  and  despair! 

It  has  fostered  the  prostitution  of 
women  who  could  not  earn  a living 
through  work.  It  has  closed  the  avenues 
of  real  education  to  the  working  class. 

But,  thanks  to  the  contradictions  in  the 
capitalist  system,  amid  all  the  ruin  it  has 
wrought,  the  system  itself  is  collapsing 
over  the  whole  world  today.  The  founda- 
tions of  its  institutions  are  crumbling  be- 
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fore  our  eyes.  It  is  arraying  the  whole 
world  into  two  vast  hostile  camps — of 
makers  against  takers,  and  it  has  drawn  the 
curtains  on  the  last  act  of  the  vile  drama 
of  Industrial  Autocracy. 

In  order  to  stave  olf  the  last  great 
struggle  between  the  capitalist  class  and 
the  working  class,  the  present  crisis  is  be- 
ing discussed  in  British  financial  circles, 
writes  Boersianer  in  the  Chicago-Herald- 
Elxaminer  of  Feb.  4th,  1919.  We  quote: 

“Class  conservative  publications,  like 
the  Statist,  have  urged  finance  to  concede 
permanently  higher  wages  and  better  con- 
ditions for  the  workers  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales  and  Ireland. 

“One  of  the  largest  employers  of  the 
so-called  day-laborer  is  Lord  Leverhulme. 
He  advocates,  not  an  eight-hour  day,  but 
a six-hour  day.  The  financial  journalistic 
attitude  is  exemplified  by  the  Statist,  which 
declares : 

“ ‘We  want  a united  people,  a highly 
educated  people,  a hard-working  people 
who  feel  that  in  danger  they  can  count 
upon  the  rest  of  the  people  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them. 

“ ‘Hitherto,  we  have  acted  as  if  the  idle 
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rich,  who,  unfortunately,  we  trusted  with 
the  management  of  our  affairs,  delighted 
in  setting  religion  against  religion  and 
neighbor  against  neighbor,  as  if  they  were 
conscious  of  the  little  title  they  had  for  all 
the  grandiose  positions  they  held,  and  de- 
sired to  maintain  them  by  setting  the  rest 
of  the  population  by  the  ears. 

“ ‘The  surest  way  of  ending  that  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  idle  rich.  Remember  that 
everything  that  man  uses  is  produced  by 
man.  True,  Nature  gives  him  the  mate- 
rials. But  with  exceptions  hardly  worth 
counting,  the  materials  are  useless  to  him. 
They  have  to  be  altered  greatly  to  fit  them 
for  human  use.  Consequently  everything 
that  man  enjoys,  from  the  food  he  eats 
down  to  the  coffin  and  the  shroud  in  which 
he  is  buried,  is  the  work  of  human  hands 
and  human  brains. 

“ ‘Consequently,  it  ought  to  be  the  law 
in  every  country  that  no  male  capable  of 
working  shall  be  allowed  to  live  in  that 
country  except  he  earns  his  daily  bread  by 
work.  The  case  of  women  is  different,  for 
women  are  the  mothers  of  the  coming 
generation. 

“ ‘But  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
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And  we  find  an  increasing  army  of  un- 
employed. 

This  situation  combined  with  the  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  the  workers  of  their 
own  power,  and  their  growing  needs,  is 
going  to  mean  the  early  end  of  all  exploita- 
tion upon  the  face  of  this  earth! 

Socialism,  or  industrial  Democracy. 

Frank  P.  Walsh  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  recently  said  that  political  democ- 
racy without  industrial  democracy  is  not 
worth  anything  to  the  working  class. 
This  is  true.  And  the  workers  all  over  the 
world  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this 
is  true. 

What  good  does  it  do  the  wage  worker 
if  he  may  say  something  at  the  ballot  box 
every  four  years  when  conditions  in  the 
shop  or  mill  or  factory  where  he  works 
are  changing  every  week?  What  good 
will  it  do  the  returned  soldier  who  has  a 
family  to  support  today  to  vote  on  present 
conditions  three  years  from  now? 

Until  a few  years  ago  almost  nobody 
ever  questioned  the  Divine  Right  of  the 
Industrial  Kaisers  to  close  their  factories, 
or  open  their  mills,  to  cause  unemploy- 
ment, or  make  employment  whenever  it 


live  who  does  not  produce  at  least  as  much 
as  he  consumes. 

“ ‘Second,  there  ought  to  be  no  private 
ownership  of  land.’ 

“These  views,  coming  from  the  staid 
Statist,  are  startling.  But  they  clarify  the 
current  agitation  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain.’* 

The  modern  worker  has  become  so  pro- 
ductive that  he  can  produce  four,  or  five, 
six,  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  value  as 
he  can  buy  with  his  wages.  And  since 
more  and  more  people  are  being  forced 
into  the  wage-earning  class,  .their  total 
products  equal  several  times  as  much  as 
they  are  able  to  buy,  or  consume,  with 
their  wages.  This  is  becoming  the  case 
in  every  “modern”  country.  So  the  capi- 
talists will  find  it  hard  to  sell  our  products. 
Twenty-five  billion  dollars  in  wages,  for 
example,  will  not  enable  us  to  buy  a hun- 
dred billion  dollars’  worth  of  our  products. 

Of  course,  if  the  workers  received  the 
value  of  their  products,  they  would  be  able 
to  consume  them,  but  this  would  leave  no 
profits  for  the  autocrats,  so,  until  they  find 
some  way  out  of  this  dilemma  they  prefer 
to  close  their  mills,  and  their  factories. 
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pleased  their  own  selfish  desire.  THEY 
did  not  wait  four  years  till  election  and 
then  ask  Congress  to  permit  them  to  lower 
wages,  or  fire  men,  or  close  the  shop. 
They  were  not  even  responsible  to  Con- 
gress or  anybody  else  on  earth.  They 
could  shut  up  shop  on  a moment’s  notice 
whenever  they  wanted  to  and  cause  untold 
suffering,  poverty  and  crime,  and  all  the 
public  officials  did  was  to  lock  up  the  hun- 
gry and  homeless  in  horrible  jails.  They 
never  considered  locking  up  the  Kaisers  of 
Industry,  or  making  them  responsible  to 
anybody,  or  opening  the  factories  and 
shops  to  save  the  lives  of  the  working 
people. 

Nobody  today  tells  the  autocrats  of  in- 
dustry to  consult  Congress  when  they 
want  to  do  anything  with  their  plants. 
And  after  all,  we  will  have  to  admit  that 
it  would  be  a difficult  job  for  Congress  to 
know  and  be  sufficiently  well  informed  to 
be  able  to  tell  the  capitalists  what  to  do  if 
they  asked  them.  Industrial  matters 
should  be  settled  by  those  IN  INDUS- 
TRY, because  they  are  the  only  people 
who  actually  know  about  the  production 
of  goods  in  that  factory  or  mill. 
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But  what  we  intend  to  have  in  the  very 
near  future  is  not  autocracy,  but  democ- 
racy in  industry.  We  intend  to  have 
a rule  of  the  workers  in  the  packing  plant, 
in  the  steel  mills,  in  the  mines,  on  the  rail- 
roads— in  every  industry  in  the  world. 

The  workers  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land and  Wales  are  today  beginning  to  in- 
troduce democracy  in  industry.  They  are 
asking  every  man  who  performs  any  use- 
ful function  in  an  industry  to  vote  on  what 
shall  be  done  in  it  to  help  themselves  AND 
the  soldiers  who  are  coming  back  home 
and  finding  no  jobs.  Everybody  has  a 
voice  in  what  shall  be  done  in  that  indus- 
try who  does  something  useful  to  make 
the  wheels  go  round,  from  the  superin- 
tendents to  the  janitor  and  the  office  boy. 

In  some  industries  the  workers  are  strik- 
ing for  a thirty-six  hour  work  week  in 
order  to  make  jobs  for  the  soldiers,  and 
they  say  they  will  make  it  a five  hour  day 
if  that  is  necessary  to  make  a job  for  every 
man  in  Great  Britain. 

Industrial  democracy  means  the  rule  of 
the  workers  as  opposed  to  what  we  have 
known  all  our  lives — the  rule  of  autocracy, 
or  the  rule  of  the  capitalist  Few. 
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From  the  way  the  workers  in  Great  Bri- 
tain are  taking  more  and  more  of  the  value 
of  their  products,  we  suspect  it  will  be 
only  a short  time  before  it  will  take  a mic- 
roscope to  find  any  share  left  for  those 
who  perform  no  useful  function  in 
industry. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  done  for  the 
working  class  until  the  workers  began  to 
exercise  power  to  force  these  things.  No- 
body but  yourselves  is  going  to  do  any- 
thing for  you  now.  You  must  organize  . 
industrially,  as  well  as  politically,  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  education  as  you  have 
never  done  before.  And  what  you  want 
done  you  will  have  to  do  yourselves. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  cure 
the  world  of  wars,  of  poverty,  of  unem- 
ployment, insecurity  and  parasitism,  and 
that  is  Industrial  Democracy,  when  men 
shall  give  labor  for  labor,  service  for  serv- 
ice, value  for  value.  Then  they  who  sow 
shall  also  reap,  and  the  workers  who  make 
shall  also  enjoy.  Then  social  planning  and 
system  shall  take  the  place  of  the  capitalist 
anarchy  that  has  brought  the  foundations 
of  the  social  structure  tumbling  in  chaos 
about  our  ears  today. 
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The  great  war  has  made  the  old  competitive  system  no 
longer  possible.  Each  warring  nation  is  taking  over  an  increas- 
ing share  of  production,  and  the  question  now  is  whether  the 
nation  shall  be  controlled  by  the  workers  or  by  the  bondholders. 
We  Socialists  think  it  should  be  controlled  by  the  workers.  Read 
these  books  and  you  will  agree  with  us. 

Shop  Talks  on  Xicononucs.  By  Mary  Marcy,  Explains  why  the 
wage-workers  create  wealth  and  then  turn  most  of  it  over 
to  the  capitalists.  Clear,  simple,  forcible,  just  the  book  to 
start  with.  Price  10  cents. 

Xndnstrial  Socialism.  By  William  D,  Haywood  and  Prank  Bohn. 
Explains  the  ways  in  which  the  workers  are  organizing  in 
the  shops  and  on  the  political  field,  to  take  the  control  of 
industry  from  the  capitalists.  Price  10  cents. 

SociaHsm  Made  Easy.  By  James  Connolly.  A straight-from-the- 
^shouider  book  of  Socialist  argument  by  a comrade  w'ho  was 
executed  after  the  uprising  at  Dublin.  Price  10  cents. 

Value,  Price  and  Profit.  By  Karl  Marx.  A brief  and  scientific 
explanation  of  the  process  by  which  the  employer  buys  the 
workers'  labor-power,  and  sells  it  at  a profit.  Price  15  cents. 

Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific.  By  Frederick  Engels.  A great 
book  written  nearly  fifty  years  ago  and  predicting  the  social 
changes  now  in  progress,  explaining  their  causes  and  the 
outcome.  Price  15  cents. 

The  Question  Box.  By  Frank  M,  Eastwood.  Straightforward 
answers  to  the  many  questions  about  Socialism  that  are  con- 
stantly asked  by  inquirers  and  critics.  Price  10  cents. 

The  Communist  Manifesto.  By  Marx  and  Engels.  First  pub- 
lished in  1847,  this  wonderful  document  has  been  translated 
into  all  European  languages,  and  is  still  the  text-book  of 
the  coming  revolution.  Price  10  cents. 

Evolntion  and  Revolution.  By  Mark  Fisher.  This  is  a brief 
industrial  history  of  the  human  race  from  primitive  times 
to  the  present,  showing  how  changes  in  methods  of  produc- 
,Jion  bring  new  classes  into  power.  Price  10  cents. 

The  Right  to  Be  Bazy.  By  Paul  Lafargue.  A brilliant  satire 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  what  the  workers  need  is  not 
more  work  but  more  of  the  good  things  their  work  creates. 
Price  10  cents. 

Sdentlfic  Socialism  Study  Course.  Prepared  especially  for  study 
clubs  and  classes.  Questions  and  answers,  the  latter  mostly 
taken  from  the  Socialist  classics.  Price  10  cents. 

Any  of  these  books  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Library  of  Science  for  the  Workers 


To  imderstaud  modern  Socialism,  you  must  under- 
stand Evolution.  Socialists  predict  the  speedy  end 
of  the  capitalist  system  as  a result  of  irresistible 
NATURAL  LAWS,  the  workings  of  which  have  been 
studied  for  two  generations  since  their  discovery. 
Most  of  the  books  in  which  these  laws  are  explained 
are  too  difficult  to  read  and  too  expensive  to  buy, 
except  for  the  leisure  class.  The  ten  books  here  de- 
scribed will  give  you  a clear  understanding  of  the 
great  process  in  which  Socialism  is  the  next  step. 

1.  The  Evolution  of  Man.  By  Wilhelm  Boelsche.  Contains 
absolute  proof  of  the  truth  of  Darwin’s  theory  of  the 
descent  of  man.  Illustrated. 

2.  The  Triumph  of  Life.  By  Wilhelm  Boelsche.  Describes 
the  resistless  triumph  of  the  Life  Force  over  all  obstacles. 
Illustrated. 

3.  Life  and  Death.  By  Dr.  E.  Teichmann.  A study  in  biology, 
explaining  how  and  why  life  began  and  how  the  life  of 
each  individual  ends. 

4.  The  End  of  the  World.  By  Dr.  M.  Wilhelm  Meyer.  A 
study  of  the  natural  forces  that  will  some  time  destroy 
all  life  on  earth.  Illustrated. 

~j.  The  Making  of  the  World.  By  Dr.  M.  Wilhelm  Meyer. 
Describes  the  process  by  which  dead  worlds  are  reborn 
into  new  worlds  and  how  life  begins  again.  Illustrated. 

6.  Germs  of  Mind  in  Plants.  By  R.  H.  France.  A remarkable 
work  proving  that  “mind”  is  not  limited  to  man  or  even  to 
animals,  but  is  found  in  plants  also.  Illustrated. 

7.  Human.  All  Too  Human.  By  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  A study 
of  human  motives,  showing  the  absence  of  “free  will”  and 
the  folly  of  orthodox  theology. 

8.  Science  and  Revolution.  By  Ernest  Untermann.  A history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Evolution  theory,  showing  how  at 
every  step  it  was  fought  by  the  ruling  classes  and  wel- 
comed by  the  workers. 

t).  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies.  By  Paul  Lafargue.  The 
causes  of  belief  in  God  and  the  origin  of  abstract  ideas 
explained  in  a brilliant  and  convincing  way. 

10.  Evolution,  Social  and  Organic.  By  Arthur  M.  Lewis.  A 
volume  of  popular  lectures  in  which  the  relation  of  the 
Evolution  theory  to  Socialism  is  fully  explained. 

These  ten  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
in  volumes  of  uniform  size.  Price,  50c  each  postpaid; 
no  cheaper  by  the  set. 
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A Critique  of  Political  Economy 
By  KARL  MARX 


This  work  is  beyond  comparison  the  greatest  of 
all  ^Socialist  books.  It  is  a scientific  analysis  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live,  showing  the  precise  method 
by  which  the  capitalists  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  M'age-worker.s. 

,.  entitled  “The  Process  of  Capitalist  Produc- 

tion, 1.S  practically  complete  in  itself.  It  explains  the  thing 
which,  up  to  the  time  that  Marx  came  on  the  scene,  had  con 
fused  all  the  economists,  namely.  Surplus  Value.  It  explains 
exactly  how  the  capitalist  extracts  his  profits.  This  volume 
might  be  called  the  keystone  of  the  Socialist  arch.  869  pages, 
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VOLUME  II.  “The  Process  of  Circulation  of  Capital,”  ex- 
plains the  part  that  the  merchant  and  the  banker  play  in  the 
present  system,  and  the  laws  that  govern  social  capital.  Un- 
ravels knots  in  which  previous  writers  had  become  entangled. 
618  pages,  $2.00. 

VOLUME  III,  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  all 
treats  of  “The  Process  of  Capitalist  Production  as  a Whole.’’ 
Predicts  theorise  of  Tnists  and  makes  clear  the  cause  of  panics 
and  industrial  crises.  Shows  how  the  small  capitalist  is 
swallowed.  Explains  for  all  time  the  subjects  of  Land,  Rent 
and  Famung.  1,048  pages,  $2.00. 


The  complete  work  sells  for  $6.00,  and  contains 
over  2,500  large  pages,  in  three  handsome  volumes, 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  Anv  capitalist 
publishing  house  would,  charge  at  least  double  our 
price.  Ours  is  a socialist  co-operative  house,  owned 
by  three  thousand  comrades  who  expect  no  dividends 
but  have  subscribed  for  shares  to  make  possible  the 
circulation  of  the  best  socialist  literature  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  Ask  for  catalog. 
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341  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago 


This  work  contains  a full  and  clear  explanation  of  many 
vitally  important  facts,  without  which  no  intelligent  dis 
cussion  of  the  “Woman  Question”  is  possible.  It  shows 
that  the  successive  marriage  customs  that  have  arisen  have 
corresponded  to  certain  definite  industrial  conditions.  The 
author  shows  that  it  is  industrial  changes  that  alter  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes,  and  that  these  changes  are  still  going  on. 
He  shows  .the  historical  reason  for  the  “double  standard  of 
morals”  for  men  and  women,  over  which  reformers  have 
wailed  in  vain.  And  he  points  the  way  to  a cleaner,  freer, 
happier  life  for  women  in  the  future,  through  the  triumph 
of  the  working  class.  All  this  is  shown  indirectly  through 
historical  facts;  the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions. 

Cloth,  586  large  pages,  gold  stamping.  Until  lately  this 
book  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  $4.00.  Our  price  is 
$1.50,  post  paid. 
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RESEARCHES  IN  THE  LINES  OF  HUMAN 
PROGRESS:  FROM  SAVAGERY 
THROUGH  BARBARISM  TO 
CIVILIZATION 


Charles  H.  Kerr  & Company 

341-349  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 


One  American  and  only  one  is  recognized  by  the 
universities  of  Europe  as  one  of  the  world’s  grea' 
scientists.  That  American  is  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the 
author  of  this  bbok.  He  was  the  pioneer  writer  on 
the  subject.  His  conclusions  have  been  fully  sustained 
by  later  investigators. 
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